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Probably, like many indecisive people, he did not
know how much his own habits had crystallised.
The marriage took place at Chichester on Novem-
ber 4, 1856; the newly married pair went to
Brighton, and then settled for a time at 31 Great
Portland Street, London, A few days of married life
were enough to disillusionise FitzGerald. He found him-
self the husband of a kindly, conventional, methodical
woman, who looked forward to her marriage with a
man of comparative wealth and of assured social stand-
ing as an opportunity to live a thoroughly ordinary,
commonplace life, with all the customary accompani-
ments of .visits and parties. Mrs. FiteGerald wanted
her husband to pay calls, to receive visitors, to dress
for dinner. Perhaps if she had shown greater tact
and sympathy she might have made herself indis-
pensable to her husband's happiness. If she had
realised her position as the wife of an able and some-
what eccentric man, and arranged their life to suit his
requirements, it would have been a contented and
might have been a happy marriage. But it was the
other way ; Mrs. FitzGerald had her own theory of
married life, and seems to have thought that she could
influence her husband into conformity. FitzGerald, on
the other hand, was not less to blame; he made no
concessions, no sacrifice of tastes; he held on his way,
and appears to have felt that he might have asserted
himself j but he shrank with horror from the conflict
involved. After a fortnight they separated for five
weeks, her husband joining her at Geldestone; and
again took up their quarters in Portland Terrace,
Regent's Park. FitzGerald sank into the extremest
dejection; writing to Cowell about their parting, he
said: "I believe there are new channels fretted in
my cheeks with many unmanly tears since then";ffolk cottage, you must have in it a 'chamber         the heart, I walked through Sharnbrook up the hill, and
